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General Introduction 

Basic Assumptions 

,1) The major problems of man are rooted in his systems of V.lue. in tht 
intellectual and spiritual stances he takes. The individua process 
l j of arriving at these stances is the most basic concern of educ 

(2) Basic human questions have no permanent answers. Therefore, while it 
is necessary and important to seek solutions, it is equally important 
to seek to understand the nature of the questions. The best that man 
has thought and felt about these questions, the great intellectual and 
spiritual heritage of mankind, is found in the original works of great 
thinkers. It follows that the intellectual part of an education is 
best begun by studying these original works. 

(3) Intellectual endeavor alone does not constitute an education: learning 
is a dynamic process between theory and action. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to integrate real life situations with book learning. Practical 
actions, personal experience, and interaction within the community 
should be included in our educational concerns. 

(4) A primary quality of an educated person is an appreciation of the in- 
terrelationships of all disciplines. However, an integrative outlook 
goes beyond this. The wholly educated person understands how man's 
fundamental questions integrate the spiritual, intellectual, and practi- 
cal aspects of life. In achieving this understanding, the process of 
intensive grappling with such questions both in and out of the class- 
room is of primary value. This grappling, though it may lead to no 
easily measurable results, is nevertheless the way to get at the unity 
of things which seem on the surface to be unconnected. 

Aims 

The aims of the College are two, one of tangible accomplishment and another 
less tangible. The first is for every student to acquire certain skills: 
analytical reading, logical thinking, articulate speaking, perceptive lis- 
tening, and clear writing. The second is for every learner, teacher and 
student, to gain a better personal awareness of the eternal human questions. 
The education is the outcome of the second of these aims, but the accomplish- 
ment of the first is necessary for meaningful involvement in the second. 

L he _2irs t Feature of the Program: The Great Book s 

"•hi academic program is built around original writings of great authors, both 

classic and .odern. This does not mean textbooks and secondary material are 

banned These are used when thty are helpful to achieve the first of the two 

the second can best be achieved by using original sources. 
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For it is in the original works that the great problems of roan come to Hf e 
not in predigested, second hand presentations. The originators of the 
significant ideas remain the best teachers of these ideas, though their 
texts may seem difficult and strange. 

Moreover the learner, student or teacher, must acquire the habit of going 
to the original sources, not only to safeguard against errors and misin- 
temretations, but also for another, deeper reason. A primary source pre- 
sents the author's idea in all its clarity and innocence. The idea has 
tremendous potential; that is why it is great. One can use it to open new 
paths for creative thought, and it is this opportunity for the generation of 
new ideas that is the most important part of reading. It is like finding all 
the material necessary to build a house. The act of building itself is of 
creative value; what kind of house results is of secondary importance. This 
is how the original sources are used in liberal education. In contrast, the 
scholarly approach values the outcome most; it must be a well built and ele- 
gant house; the builder most often has to hire experts for different parts. 
And in the usual textbook approach you need do very little building yourself. 



The Second Feature of the Program: The Discussion Class 



Engagement in the curriculum is secured and enhanced mainly through the dis- 
cussion method of learning. A genuine discussion is one that is not per- 
manently nor frequently dominated by any one of the discussants, including 
the teacher. Of course, this is not sufficient for a good discussion, but it 
is necessary. 



The 



genuine discussion is likely to be untidy. It may confuse more than il- 
luminate, infuriate more than delight, frustrate more than satisfy, obscure 
more than clarify, mislead more than guide in the true path of knowledge. It 
is a miniature of the real world, with its frustrations as well as its triumphs. 



here is value in a frustrating discussion, as there is in living through a 
painful experience. Accepted in the proper spirit, the confusion and aimless- 
ness become potent forces of maturity. In a discussion they initiate a creative 
effort to make order out of chaos. They start the ferment that often precedes 
insight. They impress on the individual the necessity of compassionate listen- 
ing and of clear thinking and expression. They develop the courage to expose 
one's true thoughts and feelings and the integrity to accept criticism. 

In the face of failure a participant may be tempted to decide that the discus- 
sion is worthless and drop out. But the success of a genuine discussion imj-- 
be equally the responsibility of every participant. It is essential to have 
faith in its value and importance, for like an act of love it defeats itself as 
soon as you begin to feel you are not getting your proper due out of it. 

On the other extreme, an exaggerated sense of responsibility can be equally 
destructive. Soon after the start of a discussion one might begin to think it 
is not going "right," that there are misconceptions and unfair judgments 
concerning the material. The teacher, especially, may feel a great desire to 
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step in and set the group straight. He/she knows the subject matter better 
than the students and may therefore feel a strong sense of obligation to 
guide them. But a necessary assumption of a genuine discussion is that while 
everyone feels obliged to set it straight, no one has the right to impose 
his/her own order on it. The perceptive and experienced teacher Knows that 
once he/she exercises this authority there is no longer any discussion. The 
expert takes over and instructs. 

And instruction is necessary. Some class meetings, either wholly or in part, 
are allotted to it as needed. The mode of instruction, whether by lecture, 
guided inquiry, demonstration, etc., depends on the teacher, class, and the 
nature of the material. This is the time for the teacher to correct miscon- 
ceptions, emphasize important points, explain difficult material, bring in 
new material to establish the unity and coherence of the course, and expound 
his/her own insights and submit them to the critical examination of his/her 
; lf. students and colleagues. 

Academic Procedures 

The S emester P aper y/ 

it The realization of the unity of knowledge is frustrated by a structure in 

which each course is "an island unto itself," with its own major papers and 
major examinations. The student becomes primarily concerned with doing well 
in these: the most efficient way for him/her to use tiTne may he to crat.i prior 

e to each major assignment. His/her other courses suffer as a result. The 
It following policy has been devised in a conscious effort to correct this sit- 

umphs. uation. The procedure described below applies to all the general courses and 
those concentration courses which are conducted in this way. The other con- 
centrations (including foreign language courses) are conducted in the conven- 
tional way. 

For one week in the second half of every semester all classes (except those 
for concentrations studied in the conventional manner) are suspended and every 
student writes a major paper seeking to integrate the courses taken until that 
time, especially those taken that semester and the preceding one. By "inte- 
grate" it is not meant bringing in tidbits from each of the courses, but 
applying the general methods and insights of each course to a real life situ- 
ation. Every course studied in this way deals with a few fundamental questions 
which are summarized in one or two pages in the course calendar. The assump- 
tion of an integrated curriculum is that these fundamental questions in the 
different courses are all intimately connected, and it is the purpose of the 
semester paper to reveal this connectedness as well as understand its relevance 
to real life experience outside the purely intellectual realm. 

Early in the semester (the second or third week) each student starts to meet in 
dividual ly with each of his/her instructors to discuss and plan the semester 
paper. As the subject and form of the paper emerge, every instructor suggests 
how his/her specific course may be utilized. These meetings occur regularly 
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:uateJy, or do they depend too much on the teacher ai 
igagement with the material? Does the instructor have a 
'method for conducting the class? Are his/her expectations and method of 
evaluation clear? Is the volume of reading unreasonably large, or too skim- 
ere no well -written introduction in the course calendar, thus making 
t difficult or impossible to use the course in the semester paper? These 
nd similar questions are bases for constructive criticism. 

NONACADEMIC PROCEDURES 

le idea of responsibility to the group rather than to a superior in a hier- 
archical structure is carried over to all aspects of life on campus. Thus the 
decision making body is the House, whose membership is open to every member of 
the community (faculty, students, staff) who commits him/herself to such member- 
ship by regular attendance of House Meetings and participation in House activi- 
ties. The Board of Trustees has delegated authority and responsibility to the 
House, which then elects administrators. The primary administrative officers 
are elected by the House from among faculty teaching in the general curriculum 
and they serve in these capacities on a one-third time basis. 

Much of the work in maintenance, the library, bookstore, business office, ad- 
missions office, and development office is done by students, faculty members, 
and other community members on a volunteer basis or for nominal compensation. 
Work activities, as well as those of the House, are an integral part of the 
Shimer program. It is here that the student fand every community member is 
to some extent a student; comes face with the hard and concrete prob- 

lems of real life. Without such conf n, the education remains theore- 

tical and irrelevant. On tl er hand, during the time the semester is in 

session the academic must take first ; ice; every activity that seriously 

hampers involvement in the asses must be diminished or given up 

altogether by the person affected. 

Courses 

^ Shimer meets th~ee times a week for eighty minutes a period. It is 

alcnt to five semester hours. \ nornuil load is three courses per 

ster; this ame for teachers as for students. 
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Li terature . 
is an introduction to various liter,-: 

, drama, the short story, and the 
resent the student with provocative i 
analyzed, discussed, and interpreted. In 
is required to write frequent analytical and 
literary pieces. The purpose of the writtt 
m and broaden outlook at the same time t. 
ing clearly. Tutors deal personally and intensively with the 
problems of the student. 

mities 5 - Intellectual Literature. 

:rse is an introduction to the principal types of humanistic 
■; are: philosophy, history, rhetoric, and religious writing, 
e a survey of any of these types; rather, concentrating 
important works of each kind, the course endeavors to isolate t 
purposes, problems, methods, and forms characterizing each genre 
velop the analytical skills proper to understanding each. 
ies 2). 

nities 4 - The Unity of the Humanities. 

This course brings together in a close relationship and within a definite 
historical period the different disciplines studied in Humanities 1, 2, and 
The purpose is to provide a perspective and an insight into the interactions 
of these human activities and also a way of understanding the nature of a 
cultural epoch, its origins, development, and significance. The cultural era 
chosen - e.g., the Middle Ages, or the Romantic period, or the formative pe 
of the Twentieth Century - will vary from year to year. (Prerequisite: 
anities 1, 2, and 3). 

MTURAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics 1 - The Nature and Creation of Mathematics. 

Mathematics 1 is intended to increase the student's understanding and ap- 
preciation of mathematics, not by attempting a survey of the field or 
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concentrating on mechanical skills, but by leading the student to 

simple yet significant and interesting mathematics. In 

the student learns accuracy in the us< rigor in 

precision in expression. The development of these h 

is another principal aim of the course. The course deals with fun 

mathematics and introduces the student to concepts that are usefi | er . 

standing and appreciating other branches of knowledge 

systems are studied within the contexts of finite, Euclidean, and non-Rue 

dean geometries. An application of mathematics to the world of experi 

is normally included through a consideration of geometric aspects of l 

special theory of relativity. Other topics - such as analytic geometry and 

inductive reasoning; arithmetic, number, and paradox; and symbolic lo, 

are included. The works of such men as Euclid, Descartes, Lohachevski , and 

Einstein are studied. 

Natural Sciences 1 - Laws and Models in Chemistry. 

This course is concerned with two major problems in the physical sciences: (a) 
the rules governing large aggregates of matter; and (b) atomic theory. Each 
of these major problems is approached from both an historical and a logical 
viewpoint. Emphasis is placed upon developing in the student the ability to 
understand not only the conclusions reached by scientists but also the methods 
used in reaching those conclusions. Readings in the course include selections 
from the original writings of scientists who have contributed to the solution 
of problems under study as well as selected textbook material. Laboratory 
investigation is used to supplement classroom discussion. 

Natural Sciences 2 - The Nature of Living Organisms. 

The study of the organism is approached from different levels; the molecular, 
the organism itself, the species, the population, and the community. Emphasis 
is placed upon the synthesis of biological theories and the methods investi- 
gators have used in confronting problems on each of these levels. In class 
discussion, selected papers by various biologists are analyzed. The students 
are guided to an understanding of the basic nature of complexity in biological 
systems. 

atural Sciences 3 - Physical Bases for Explanation. 

Galileo and Newton are studied to solidify the mechanical framework (time, 
mass, and energy) of Natural Sciences 1. These notions are then applied to 
a systematic investigation of optical phenomena and theory as developed by New- 
ton, Huygens, Young, and Fresnel. When the question of the nature of light is 
seen to be dependent upon the ultimate structure of matter, the study of e- 
lectricity, magnetism, and Maxwell's electrodynamics is undertaken. This 
leads to the concept of the field (Maxwell and Einstein), the climax of the 
course. (Prerequisite: Natural Sciences 1 and Mathematics 1). 

itural Sciences 4 - Scientific Explanation of Life. 

Hie problem of the course is a contemporary one: the relation that exists 
between the biological and physical sciences. The implications of enzyme 
theory, quantum theory, and gene theory for this relationship are considered, 
i he authors read include Schrodinger, Heisenberg, Dobzhan^ky , Crick and 
others. As far as present expert opinion is concerned, there are competing 
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Social Sciences 2 - The American Political Tradition. 

This course examines both normative and empirical political theory f 
Aristotle to Dahl with special emphasis on concepts and structures wt 
shape the American political system. Major documents of Western Europe 
and the United States (Magna Carta, the U.S. Constitution, Federal; 
Papers) are read as a further means of evaluating our political traditi 
Emphasis is placed on understanding current political events in the c 
text of the Western liberal tradition. 

Social Sciences 3 - Industrial and Post Industrial Society. 

This course explores the parameters of the modern world through an exam- 
ination of major normative and empirical social scientific works from Marx 
to Marcuse. Emphasis is placed on the nature of bureaucracy, technology, 
alienation, social and economic structure, mass society and political revolt 
drawing on the disciplines of sociology, political philosophy, social his- 
tory, and economics. The course aims toward a further understanding of the 
methodology and conceptual framework of the various disciplines of the 
Social Sciences employed in an effort to make sense of social reality. 
(Prerequisite: Soaial Sciences 1 and 2). 

Social Sciences 4 - Dimensions of Social Change 

This last course in the sequence focuses on either a particular historical 
period or social concept to be explored from various received scientific 
perspectives. The course attempts the integration of the social sciences 
area through this specific focus. Emphasis is placed on an analysis of 
social change in terms of both structural and cultural dimensions. 
(Prerequisite: Social Sciences 3). 
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the student a general understanding ,, 
of Western civilization frcn the ancient world to i* 
is deliberately integrative, to see the political 
he artistic, and the scientific and ideological aspects of 
r ,nterr Throughout tnis sequence, questions about ,1 

,n .iri.se. ihe-e questions are subject to critical investigate 
md in written work. The student will be encouraged 
■ j n< j develop his or her own assumptions, beliefs aj 

'umnit-iee 'i , Natural Scienct 

Integrative Studies 1 - The Ancient Near Oast. 

:s and l.-irly Christianity - materials from prehi 

2 - Western Civilization from 400 A.D. through the Renais 
es 3 - The Reformation Period down to the 20th century. 

n c en t ra tion Courses 

The following courses are offered regularly, i.e. at least once every three 
years . 

N 

HUMANITIES 



linguistics 11 - Topics in Linguistics. 

Problems in the nature and function of language. (Prerequisite: Foreign 
Language and Humanities 2) . 

Literature 11 - Classical Literature. 

A selective study of Greek and Roman literature of the classical period. 

\ (Prerequisite : Humanities 3). 

Literature 23 - Nineteenth Century Literature. 

A selective study of British, Continental, and American literature of the 
nineteenth century. Examples: The Romantic Era, the Fiction of Henry 
James, Victorian Prose and Poetry, Ibsen and Strindberg, The Nineteenth 
Century French Novel. (Prerequisite : Humanities 3). 

Literature 24 - Twentieth Century Literature. 

A selective study of modern literature. Examples: Modern British and Am- 
f, erican Poetry, The Age of Yeats; Thomas Mann; Twentieth Century Black 

Writers of the United States, Africa, and the Carribean; Selected Fiction 
and Drama; "Rebellion and Anger"; Modern British and American Poetry. 
(Prerequisite: Humanities 3). 

Literature 2S - Myth, Poetry, and Symbol. 

sychological , religious and anthropological aspects 
relationship;, between myths of 









. 



"mythic consciousness" iCassirer) ; symbols in myths and symbols in 
poetry; the works of modern poets who have built their versions of 
"myth"; the nature of symbols; the nature of fantasy; the relation- 
ships between myth, symbol, and fantasy. (Prer 
Studies I or consent of instructor) . 

Literature 29 - Problems in Literature. 

The study of figures or movements which do not fit within the above 
frameworks. Examples: The Idea of Tragedy: The Novel as Form: The 
Comic Mode. (Prerequisite : Humanities 3). 

Literature 31 - Shakespeare. 

The works of Shakespeare are selectively studied in depth. The specific 
approach is to be determined by the instructor. (Prerequisite: Hum- 
anities 3). 

Music 1 - Piano. 

A series of 15 individual hour lessons, the last of which will include 
an examination. One hour of academic credit. Repeatable, subject to a 
limit of eight hours of practical music. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor) . 

Music 2 - Chorus. 

The Shimer Chorus will explore the repertory of choral music from Pale- 
strina and the Renaissance to Benjamin Britten and other contemporaries. 
Instruction in choral singing and actual performances are comprised. A 
student may join the chorus without fee or credit, or he/she may obtain 
one hour of credit a semester, subject to a limit of eight hours of 
practical music. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor if for credit). 

Music 10 - Theory, Composition. 

Ear training, keyboard harmony and music writing skills are developed in 
proportion to the student's ability and facility. 



Philosophy 11 - Logic. 

Logic (both deductive and inductive) and deduction (both traditional and 
symbolic) will be canvassed. Conventional textbooks will provide com- 
pleteness of exposition and practice exercises. In addition, a number of 
major original treatises in the philosophy of logic will be studied, e.g., 
Aristotle's Categories and Posterior Analytics, J.S. Mill's System of 
Logic, Boole's Laws of Thought, together with shorter pieces by medieval, 
idealist and contemporary logicians. (Prerequisite : Mathematics 1 and 
Humanities 3). 

Philosophy 16 - The Philosophy of Science. 

This course is a deeper investigation of problems in the philosophy of 
science that arise in the Natural Sciences general courses and Mathematics 
1. Different variations are offered, each focusing on one area such as the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, science and human values. 
'Prerequisite for biological science variant: Natural Sciences 2. Pre- 
requisite for physical science variant: Natural Sciences 3'. 
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history and aesthetics of the theater and the fundamentals o 
production. 
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ogy 11 - General and Systematic Biology. 

the student to the laboratory pr 
emphasis on the structure, function, and c 
nd animals. misite: high school biol 

try 11 - General and Introductory Analytical Chemistry. 
In this course the student learns to interpret a range of chemical phe- 

n terms of atomic and molecular structures and the laws of 
thermodynamics. The laboratory work consists of a series of volumetric 
metric quantitative analyses and quantitative cation analysis 
using a student-designed scheme. (Prerequisite: high school oh 
or Statural Sciences 1). 

Mathematics 10 - Pre-Calculus Mathematics. 

An introduction to the mathematics necessary for the study of differential 
and integral calculus. This is an applied, problem solving technique 
course, devoted primarily to algebra, trigonometry, and the concept of 
functions. Elective credit only. 

Mathematics 11 - Calculus I. 

Differentiation and integration of functions of one variable with appli- 
cations. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 10 or consent of instructor) . 

Mathematics 12 - Calculus II. 

The calculus of functions of two or more variables, with simple applications. 

(Prerequisite: Mathematics 11). 

1 Natural Sciences 33 A - Astronomy. 

A survey of the essential materials of descriptive and historical as- 
tronomy from its Egyptian and Babylonian phases, down through the Gre 
period, the Middle Ages, and then to modern times. Emphasis will be 
models, mathematical description, the development of our ideas about 
N celestial bodies, instrumentation, techniques, evolutionary notion 
spectral data. 

;il Sciences 33 B - Cosmology. 

This course develops the theoretical and ob -civational foundai 
the stud 
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logy 11 - Principles of Psychology. 
See Social Sciences Concentrations, below. 

logy 13 - experimental Psychology. 
Sec Social Sciences Concentrations, below. 



Statistics 11 - Statistical Analysis. 
See Social Sciences Concentrations, 
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Government 13 - Comparative Politics. 

Comparative methods of political analysis will be used in selective •:- 

of political institutions and processes in either democratic, communist, or 

undeveloped countries. (Prerequisite : Social Sciences 4). 

Government 14 - Political Behavior. 

Selective studies in political psychology, political sociology, and po 
anthropology will be utilized to enhance the student's understanding 
determinants of political behavior. (Prerequisite: Social Science. 

Government 22 - Tutorial in Systematic Political Theory. 

Advanced students will read both widely and systematically in the classics 
of political thought and relate them to attempts to develop and test gen- 
eralizations suggested by the behavioral and other contemporary studies of 
political processes. (Prerequisite: Social Sciences 2). 

Psychology 11 - Principles of Psychology. 

This course is an introduction to the scientific study of problems, methods, n n 
and research findings concerned with some of the critical areas of behavior 
and experience. Textbook materials and original writings lead to the dis- 
covery and examination of fundamental principles of behavior relevant to 
all higher organisms. (Prerequisite: Social Science J, Mathematics 1, 
and Natural Sciences 2). 

Psychology 12 - Psychology of Human Development. 

This course deals with factors underlying human behavior with emphasis on 
learning and the effects of experience. Findings from research on deve- 
(,-ntal and comparative psychology are considered. Individual diffc 
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logy 1.1 - Experimental Psychology. 
It is the purpose of this course to provide the student with a 
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introduction to the relationship between fact and theory in the fi»f mat 'c 
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logy 14 - Language Structure and Function. 
The course is directed toward a basic understanding of what language ■ 
and how people use it from the viewpoint of current linguistics, p sy . s 

igy, and philosophy. It considers how language structure may be 
described as a set of relations between sound and meaning and how sp ea ^,.. 
of i language function in understanding and producing language. (p re . 
Ihmmities 2, Social Sciences 2 and Foreign Language). 

Psvchology 1" - Social Psychology. 

This course deals with the interaction between individuals and their 
social environment. Topics may include the emergence of self as a social 
product; communication, and the effects of common and uncommon institutions 
(e.g., marriage and intentional communities] on individual and group 
behavior. (Prerequisite: Social Science 3). 

Psychology 18 - Personality and Individual Differences. 

The course emphasizes systematic description of the structure, dynamics, 
and origins of human functioning in terms of one or more theories of 
personality. Consideration is given to verification of statements about 
personality including measurement and interrelating of individual differ- 
ences. {Prerequisite: as announced for the topic). 

Sociology 11 - Sociological Theory and Methodology. 

\ ran;-- of theories and techniques for testing sociological theory and 
methodology are examined through the works of major sociologists. Study 
of the elements of group structure in the areas of family, work, politics, 
and religion leads to a methodical treatment of the problems of social 
control, prediction, and change. (Corequisite: Social Sciences 3). 

Statistics 11 - Statistical Analysis. 

The fundamental concepts of probability and statistical inference are ap- 
plied to the more common problems of experimental design and analysis of 
data as found in economics, education, psychology, and sociology. Practice 
and analysis with problems from the disciplines cited are an integral part 
course. (Prerequisite : Mathematics U Mathematics 11 suggested). 
Social Sciences 5S - Social Ethics. 

.oral principles and moral decisions in public 

«Jor theories and current problems . (Were 
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Off-Campus Programs 



branch 

though many of the tutors in the 
rtain of the required genera 

ter, taught by Shimer faculty in resider 

concentration courses is available, taught 

Col y These are taught in the typical Oxfo 

y with one or perhaps two students for discu: 

ngs and papers written by the student. Tutorial titles am 

jn the student's permanent record as is the case for othe: 

ord program is open to all third and fourth year students who h; 
a grade point average of at least 2.5 and are in good standing. I 
to some second year students who are judged ready for it. In .■ 
ipplicants must have the appropriate prerequisites for the Oxf 
ible to fit the work abroad into a coherent educational i 
Oxford, one of the great educational centers of the world, 
aurse, invaluable. Full advantage is taken of the opportunity to 
. the many advantages which residence and travel in England and on the 
ent allow. 

Tuition for Shimer-in-Oxford is the regular Shimer tuition. A living-expense 
fee is charged at the beginning of each semester which is then redistributed 
to the participants at regular intervals to insure adequate support during the 
Students typically live in "digs," i rented lodgings 

o and 

where 



may be made by individual students to take general i 

er faculty members who are in Chicago or elsewhr 
>ncentration courses may be taken at other instituti 
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Early Entrance 



the Ford Foundation, , 






lity of doinj, 

T'he Shim 

tests may be 

These tests determine the level a 

The small classes, the discu: 

: by all students, and the experience o: 

f scholars combine to make an ideal en. 






r College Admissions Committee, composed of mei 
;d students, to determine whether an Early 
ile of working successfully at the college level 
:h applicant is considered individually, no rigid standards 
Instead, the College prefers to read the applica- 
:ds himself/herself intrigued with the idea of 
he end of his/her sophomore or junior year of high sc i 
i student's sincere interest and desire to be one of the 
ing factors to his/her success. 

is authorized by the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
ii of the State of Illinois to grant the twelfth-grade certificate, 
fcntrants who wish to receive a twelfth-grade certificate, equivalent to 
school diploma, should apply to the Registrar of the College during 
mester of residence and satisfactorily meet the state requirements 
for high school certification. These requirements comprise two semesters of 
residence, several of the regular College courses, a physical education re- 
f (juirement, successful completion of the Illinois Constitution Test, the United 
States Constitution Test and a test on consumer education. 

Placements and Transfers 

Advanced Placement Program: An entering student may choose to tak 
of Shinier placement tests. Any (general) course on which heA 



™^^»™»*>imHm 









red at another degree-granting institution may 

Shimer degree after submitting transcripts 
red. Such transfers are determined on an in- 
facui ty. 



cing out of a general course is not complete until the s 
r course, and used it in writing a semester paper. Auditing 
vast half of the course meetings and having the teacher 
final conference An auditor is not expected to submit any 
nts that might be given. Only one course may be audited per 

ions may be made in unusual cases by special arrangement 
cfi a student is credited by placement or transfer do not receive 
s m) do not enter into calculation of grade-point averages 



Graduation Requirements <s 



I ...{ji', the requirements of a Shimer B.A. Degree are as follows: 

I (l) The sixteen (16] general courses. 

Eight concentration courses. An area "major" is indicated on the degree 
if at least six of the eight concentrations are in that area. Two area 
majors are indicated if at least six concentration courses in each area 
have been completed. 
j (J) A cumulative grade point average of C (2.00) or higher. 

I (<) Twenty of the final thirty hours must be taken in residence. Registration 
in the Shimer-in-Oxford and in Off-Campus Study in Chicago or elsewhere is 
considered residence. Also, at least twenty concentration semester hours 
must be taken in residence. 
[ (5) The recommendation of the Faculty and its acceptance by the Board of Trustees 



Fees (1977-78) 



The college will endeavor to keep all fees as low as possible but it reserves 
the right to make changes when necessary without notice. 

Semester Year 

TUITION $1250.00 $2500.00 

This charge is for a normal program of 15 hours. 



ROOM AND BOARD $ 750 . 00 

This charge is for the use of a room as well as for 
board in the college dining hall while the college 
is in session. (Single room charges are higher) . 
In the interest of health, safety, and the pro- 
tection of property the college reserves the right 
to regulate the use of rooms and the right of in- 
m at tines it deeas appropriate. 



$1500.00 







Seme 
.$ 100.00 






Inclusive Community 6 Heai*t«h Service Fee. 
This charge is for special events, the concert and 
lecture series, the theater group, and intramural and 
intercollegiate athletics. 

TOTAL TUITION, ROOM AND BOARD, AND ACTIVITIES FEES $2100.00 $4200.00 

TOTAL DAY STUDENT TUITION AND FEES $1350.00 $27, 

Exclusive of Room and Board Fee. 



n x - 






Financial Aid 



No student accepted for enrollment and consequently enrolled in the co 
be denied attendance on the basis of demonstrated inability to pay frc 
family resources, full tuition, fees, room, board and book expens; 

Shimer College utilizes the analysis procedures of the following three services: 
Financial Aid Service - an independent agency 
FAF - Financial Aid Form - a service of the College Entrance Examination 

Board (CEEB) 
FNA - Financial Need Analysis - a service of American College Testing 






Applicants seeking fins tance will find one of the above mentioned 

forms available from most high school guidance officers or from Shimer College. 
It is necessary to file only one of these forms. The findings of any of 
services will have direct but not exclusive bearing upon the amount of Shimer 
nistered aid to which the student is entitled. 

;< Assignm e 

The college offers work assignments to students who have demonstrated need. A 
full assignment entails an average of ten hours of work per week. 

■ral Programs 
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Student Life 



l£ an^iLllL_C£iIe_££_Governance 






College aims at begin a closely integrated community. Part of its 
Sh n-ciality is formal participation by students in the government of the 
C< titution. Students select representatives (as the faculty do) to serve 
ins the 8 0a rd of Trustees. On the campus itself, any student, faculty member, 

or staff member may become a voting member of the House (the decision-making 

body of the college), and/or any of its committees. 



Athletics 

Participation in athletic events is available to all students. A variety of 
intramural sports are scheduled throughout the year, from football and soccer 
I in the fall, through volleyball and basketball in the winter, to softball, golf, 
tennis, soccer, and other sports in the spring. The College has a large indoor 
pool, with both classes and free swimming periods scheduled. A cluster of Col- 
lege canoes are kept available on the Mississippi nearby. 

Ou tdoor Lif e 

Large, uncultivated hilly areas around Mount Carroll, with many streams (in- 
f eluding Mount Carroll's own Waukarusa River), the Mississippi River, state park- 
woods, and meadows are ideal for picnics, hiking, camping, canoeing, and fishin; 
Skiing facilities are available at the Lake Carroll ski slope ten miles north 
of campus and near Galena. 
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| Theater is conspicuous in the life of the College. Formal dramatic presentatio 

1 in the Karyn Kupcinet Playhouse run through the year - both those which are par 

■ of the theater-arts program and extracurricular productions put on by intereste 

j students. Experimental theater and readers' theater groups give occasional 

I productions. The season of Timber Lake Playhouse, three miles from campus, rur 

I from the beginning of June until early September. 

I A film series operates through the year on one night a week on campus. Occas- 
I ional concerts and lectures are presented in a College-sponsored series, and ot 

ctures are offered by the academic areas and by interested groups. Poetry 
i readings in particular have for years been presented by numerous currently 

blishing poets. 

Student -organized evenings of entertainment, known as the "Orange Horse Coffee 
House," are set up from time to time in The Green Room of the theater. 



Informal dances, dubbed "bops" are frequent. 

gus Program brings an interesting variety of groups to 



Facilities 

Mount Carroll is a rural community of ipproximately 2,500 persons. U i s 
situated in northwestern Illinois, one of the most scenic areas of the state 
The nearby countryside is part of one of the st.jt«'s thre? unglaci*tert aieas 
and boasts a terrain of hills and valleys filled with -treams and small lak es 

The Shimer College campus occupies a wooded and hilly area at thr -,outh end of 
Mount Carroll. The main buildings are basically of Georgian or modified 
Georgian architecture situated around a wooded quad. 

The campus consists of 6 classroom, administration, and laboratory huildinjs 
(Dearborn , Hathaway, Hostetter, Metcalf, McKe~-, and Tolraan halls), 4 re 
dence halls (Bennett, Dezendorf, Howe, and New Residence Hall); a theater 
building (Karyn Kupcinet Playhousei; a library building 'Campbell Memorial 
Library); an art studio and a gymnasium. Some of the buildings (Dearborn, 
Hathaway, Metcalf, and the New Residence Hall) are closed during the winter 
months . 

The Faculty (1977-78) 

the university of chicago library 

R egular Faculty FO R READING & EDUCATIONAL USE ONLY 

Elizabeth A. Behnke , Ph.D. (candidate), 1978. 

Oberlin Conservatory, B.M. (Violin) 1969; Ohio University, M.F.A. (Violin) 

1970; Ph.D. candidate (Comparative Arts) . 

Eileen Buchanan, M.A. , 1969. 

Northwestern University, B.S. (Speech) 1961; M.A. (Theater) 1962. 

James Jerry Clark, M.A. , 1977. 

Shimer College, B.A. (Social Sciences) 1975; University of Chicago, M.A. (Po- 
litical Science) 1977. 

William Howard Cohen, Ph.D., 1977. 

University of Florida, B.A. (English, Philosophy, Humanities) 1950, M.A. 

(English) 1954; Southern Illinois University, Ph.D. (Philosophy, Asian Studies) 

1970. 

Vincent C. Kavaloski, Ph.D., 1976. 

St. Thomas College, B.A. (Philosophy) 1968; University of Chicago, M.A. (Phi- 
losophy), 1969, Ph.D. (Philosophy) 1974. 

Hana Harder, Ph.D., 1976. 

University of Chicago, B.A. (Philosophical Psychology) 1970; Harvard University, 

Ph.D. (Personality Theory) 1976. 

, M.N.E., B.D., 1967. 
i e 1 1 University B.E.P. (Natural Science) 1957; New York University, M.N.E. 
t) 1958; Nashotah House, B.D., 1965. 

(21) 
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f Beirut, B.A. (P! <ity of 

ornia, Berkeley, M.A. (Physics) 19 

•i.F.A., 1977. 
miversity, B.A. (Humanities) 1968; M.A. (English! 1971 
(Creative Writing) 1975. 

"., 197?. 
. B.A. (Philosophy) 1973; M.A. (Philosophy) 1975. 

Thompson, Ph.D., 1977. 
-University, B.A. (Physics) 1944; Union Theological Seminary, B.D. 
Columbia University, M.A. (Mathematics) 1955; Stanford University 
j, Indiana University (History and Philosophy of Science, Lunar 
Theory); State University of New York at Buffalo, Ph.D. (Science Education) 
1976. 



.. Ueiser, Ph.D., 19,57, ie 3 sprinq, 1978) 

University of Chicago, Ph.D. vj. 
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Reed College, B.A. (German and English) 1963; Freie Uni I 

Cornell University, M.A. (German Literature) 1966. 



Part Time Faculty (teaching one regular course) 

Andrew?. U. Armstrong, M.A. , 1959, 1977. 

Rutgers University; Parsons School of Design; University of Chicago, A.B., 

1958; Mexico City College; University of Chicago, M.A. , 1959. 

Hlbur A. Mass, Ph.D., 1969. ph D 

University of Nebraska, B.A. (Psychology) 1959; University of Michigan, Pn.U 

(Psychology) 1965. 



Faculty T eaching T utorial s 

ildeman, «-*•; 19 l 'J n ' 968; University of Oklahom 

rsiiy of Wisconsin; University of Oregon. 

— 




University of Chicago, B.A. , B.S., 1958; Loyola University m c 

Ph.D. (Chemistry) 1966. y ' - S ' l9 M 

Lots D. Richter, M.S.E., 1968. 

Shimer College A. A. 1948; B.A. (Social Science) 1962; Northern \\\ 

versity, M.S.E. (Education) 1970; Northern Illinois University. 

History of the College 



ty. 



o*\ 



j 



Founded in 1853 by Frances Ann Wood, who later became Mrs. Frances Woo, 
the College began as the Mount Carroll Seminary, enrolling both men and 
students in its first years. At the close of the Civil War, however, env 
ims limited to women students. 

In 1396, Mrs. Shimer transferred control of the school to a self-perpetuai 
Board of Trustees, representing at that time The University of Chicago, th 
alumnae of the seminary, and the citizens of Mount Carroll. The instituat 
was chartered as the Frances Shimer Academy of The University of Chicago. 

■ 950, the College modeled its curriculum in general education on that < 
University of Chicago and at the same time became coed:. 
idents after high school graduation as well as a 
of high school work, Shimer also began registering each g^i 

Lcular level of competence determined by a series of placemen i n vc 

taki 

or £ 

ition program was augmented by the a, fini 

: ties, the natural 'f u nc 

chools. alui 

ear 

Yet 
as 
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umer an average of about twenty students and five faculty members 
s t0 c0 nduct the summer operations and plan for opening in the Fall, 
rined the campus (which was rented during certain periods of time), 

students and faculty and kept in touch with old ones, raised 
overhauled the academic program to introduce the semester paper and 
emphasis on discussion. 

7, 1977, the college filed for a formal arrangement with creditors 
he' supervision of the federal courts (Chapter XI) under which all 

■rued prior to that date are frozen and a plan is worked out for their 
don. Such a plan was drawn over the summer and fall and was accepted 
L a majority of the creditors, but not of dollars owed. 

The college opened in the fall with about 90 students, 70 on campus and 20 in 
off-campus programs (16 in Oxford). Of these, IS are new students. In addition, 
to the six faculty members remaining from last year (five in Mount Carroll and 
one i" Oxford) David Weiser, Dean of the Faculty in the late fifties and early 
sixties and chief architect of the college 's program, returned to teach at Shimei 
during the fall semester. Seven new full time faculty members were added and 
pne 'part time. Also, five old time faculty members are teaching regular courses 
or tutorials on a part time basis. 

Obviously, the financial situation of the college is precarious , and everyone 
involved in its operation - faculty, students, staff - has taken and is still 
taking a risk. There is a chance that we will have to close in the middle of 
?r at the end of a semester, but we do not believe this is likely. We have 
finished the first semester not only at minimal survival but with a surplus of 
funds. The new academic and governance plans have made a good deal of differenct 
In the quality of both the learning and social life. It is now a demonstrate • 
'act that operation expenses can be cut considerably; the budget has been re- 
luaedfrom 1.2 million dollars in 1976-77 to 0.6 million this year. hjm 

dvma has bequeathed to the college more than $100,000, which it util 
■arly in 1978. 

"et nothing in this world is certain, But we regard ; -tures oi 

s an educational experience not obtainable from any bo ^'^ pgal H ^ 

'isaussions. For education as we conceive of it means ge 

ts disasters as well as its triumphs. 

he present Shimer endeavor demands dedication, har ua lities 

ccept possible disappointment with equanimi-y. 
eceasary for success. 
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Courses Offered (1978) 



Spring, 19 78 



(1) All of the general courses except Natural Sciences 3. (See pages 7.1, 
for descriptions) , 

(2) The following concentration courses: (Name of course, Teacher f, Descri 

Humanities 39 - Creative Writing. 

Overstreet 5 Cohen. Prerequisite: Humanities 3. 

Literature 24 - Modern Novel. 

Overstreet, page 11. Prerequisite: Humanities 3. 

Literature 25 - Myth, Poetry, & Symbol. OR Philosophy 14 - Values & StandaJ 

Kavaloski, page 11. Pre: 75.7 or consent Kavaloski. Pre: Humanities 

of instructor. 

Literature 29 - Oriental Literature. 

Cohen, page 12. Prerequisite: Humanities 3. 3 -j 



Literature 31 - Shakespeare. 






Armstrong, page 12. Prerequisite: Humanities 3. ft 2 

Theater 11 - Introduction to the Theater Arts. >» P3 

Buchanan, page 13. ;*' 55 Su 

Psychology 39 - Gender, Sex Roles & Personality. pq < 

Marder. 00 Mi 

r t ■ s 

Math 12 - Calculus II. > 2 

Thompson, page 13. Prerequisite: Mathematics 11. .H 5? 

0> 

Math 10 - Pre-Calculus Mathematics. > "^ 

Thompson, page 13. .— 

rC 

Natural Sciences 33 A - Astronomy. rq * 

Thompson, page 13. q >. 



Arabic 1. 
Nicola. 



5* 



imbodied Man: Theory & Practice. 

This course integrates theoretical study of human embodiment with concrete 
body work (e.g., movement awareness, relaxation, etc.). Readings are 
concerned with the historical background of the mind-body split, as well a 
with the emergence of a more holistic approach in the 20th century, 
to be considered include body schemata, sensory awareness, so 
of stress, body alignment and centering, primacy of perception, cultu 
text of embodiment, movement as world dimension, and others chosen 

(25) 



Reading, writing, =..- 

the course by actual body work, led at first oy hk 
_lly by each student. The aim of the course is not only to 



more 



in touch with one's own corporeality, but also to understand 



ficance in a broader philosophical context. 






, production to Jazz. 
a nd Moritz, one-half course. 



,„ f the general courses, but see pages 7 - 8 for possible exceptions. 

ten concentration courses, mainly from those de^rri h_„. 
They wall most probably include Math 11 BioSv U t ^ 
courses and two psychology courses. Biology 11, two literature 

, , 3) Additional courses may be offered as tutorials P c,h 

arrangements with individual instructors semester by special 
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Spring Semester, 1978 

Sunday, February 5 
Wednesday, February 8 
Sunday, February 12 
Monday, February 13 
Six Keeks of Classes 
Friday, March 24 

Three Keeks of Classes 

"Way April 17- Friday, April 21 

Four Keeks of Classes 

Friday, May 19 

Saturday, Hay 20 - Friday, May 26 

Sunday, May 28 



fill. Sem ester. 1978 

August 27 
Wednesday, August 30 
Sun day, September 3 
*"%, September 4 
Nl M *eeks of Classes 
*>vwber 6 through November 10 

a-half Keeks of Classes 
vember 22 

Classes 

_<»ber 14 - Thursday, Dei Final Conferenc 

______ (26) 



New Students Arrive 
Placement Examinations 
Registration 
Classes Start 

Good Friday (no classes) Missed 
classes meet on Wednesday, March 

Writing Break 

Last Day of Classes 
Final Conferences 
Commencement 



New Students Arrive 
Placement Examinations 
Registration 
Classes Begin 

Writing Break 

Start of Thanksgiving Break 
Classes Resume 
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6HIMER COLLEGE 

'-•-jnt Carroll, Illinois 61053 
Fnone: (815)244-7515 
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